44                     SHACKLETON'S  ATTEMPT
its summit was chosen as the point from which to reconnoitre a
route to the Pole. On approaching the land a gigantic chasm,
since named the Beardmore Bergschrund, was discovered. As it
was about 80 feet wide and equally deep a detour to the west was
necessary to avoid it.
The view from the summit of Mount Hope is in the historical
succession that includes Moses on Pisgah and Balboa from his peak
in Darien. Looking southward, 3,000 feet below, Shackleton saw
the largest valley glacier in the world, its width exceeding the length
of the Aletsch, the greatest glacier in Switzerland. The polar sun
cast long shadows on its surface from the mighty mountains and
precipices that lined its flanks. But the Beardmore Glacier, as
Shackleton named it after Sir William Beardmore (now Lord
Invernairn), was not merely of spectacular glory; it led almost
directly to the Pole. A mountain that was named the Cloudmaker
could be seen on the horizon, 50 miles to the south, pointing to
the goal.
On December 5th the great glacier was reached by a convenient
gap in the hills, near Mount Hope, called the Southern Gateway.
Thek road rose 2,000 feet in the first 2 miles; and an important
depot, that we shall hear of again, was left by the foot of a fine
granite pillar, 2,000 feet high, near the bottom of the glacier. The
men of the party soon started falling into crevasses, and on Decem-
ber yth an accident that might have been a disaster occurred.
Frank Wild, who was leading the last remaining pony, writes :
Shackleton, Adams and Marshall were 10 yards ahead, when I suddenly
stepped into space, felt a violent blow on my shoulder and a fearful rush of
something past me, a vicious snatch at my right hand, and found myself
hanging by my left arm only, in a horrible chasm, Socks (the pony) gone,
and the sledge with a broken bow very nearly following ; I got out somehow,
and the other three running back, we quickly got the sledge into safety.
The snow bridge over a crevasse had broken and the pony was
lost, but fortunately Wild and the sledge escaped. Had the sledge
gone, the whole party would have been obliged to race back to-
wards Hut Point with very little hope of ever reaching it. The
loss of the pony and the food it represented may quite possibly
have robbed Shackleton of the Pole.
Weeks of intense toil on inadequate food now followed. The
sledge loads averaged as much as 250 Ibs. a man and these had to
be pulled uphill over soft snow, blue ice and crevasses. The work